AFTERMATH OF THE WAR

Khorasan. The Iranian gendarmerie sent northwards was kept from
reaching its destination by Soviet troops. Telegraph communications
between Teheran and Tabriz were cut. Yet after a few weeks the
situation seemed to calm down. The Tudeh evacuated the few build-
ings it had taken. Communications between Teheran and Tabriz
were restored, and, officially at least, the local governor regained au-
thority. This subsiding of the revolutionary wave could not have
been a result of the central government's action because it was pre-
vented from taking any other than sending a military investigating
commission post factu?n. Obviously the Soviet authorities decided not
to push matters any further for a while. Observers In Teheran gen-
erally agreed that the whole episode was conceived as a rehearsal for
more serious action in the future. As such it was a test of the local
Tudeh machinery and of the reaction of the West to such events.

The reaction of the West was expressed in a diplomatic demarche
taken by Foreign Secretary Bevin of Great Britain. In a letter ad-
dressed to the Soviet government on September 19, 1945, Mr. Bevin
expressed willingness to evacuate British troops from Iran with the
exception of the southern oil area by the middle of December and
suggested that the Soviets follow suit but remain in Azerbaijan. The
letter thus manifested Britain's worry over developments in Iran,
but it constituted only a half-measure so far as Azerbaijan was con-
cerned. The Soviet reply was negative. Moscow insisted on keeping
its troops in Iran without any limitations until March 2, 1946, six
months after Japan's surrender. This attitude was made known dur-
ing the Foreign Ministers Conference in London, which ended on
October 2 after three weeks of unsuccessful negotiations. The fact that
the substance of the Iranian situation was not discussed during the
Conference and that Western reaction was limited only to legalistic
wrangling about the date of evacuation could not rail to encourage
further Soviet action.

On October 23 news spread that several new divisions of the Red
Army had entered Iran. Apparently the Tudeh, despite three years
of preparation, could not yet be trusted as a satisfactory tool. In the
meantime the Tudeh assumed a new name in the Azerbaijan prov-
ince. It became known as the Democratic party. Its two mouthpieces,
Azerbaijan and Khavar-i-No, followed generally the old Tudeh line.
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